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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM, 


A REVOLUTIONARY TALE. 

It was on the eve of a dark and dreary day in the 
winter of 1777, that two travellers, on elegant steeds 
and well armed, rode up to the village Inn in the 
townofC. They inquired of the landlord if they 
could find shelter for the night, and, being answered 
in the affirmative, immediately alighted. The dress 
of the two men bespoke their importance ; and the 
officiousness of the landlord was heightened by the 
reflection, that they were two officers of rank in the 
British army, which lay encamped a few miles distant. 
The landlord was a zealous tory, and desirous of ob- 
taining all the information he could relative to the 
success of the royal cause.—He was one of those 
hardened wretches who would look with composure 
upon a neighbor, writhing in the agonies of death, if 
he differed with him in sentiment. Added to this 
he was naturally avaricious, and his prospects of ob- 
taining wealth were much more favourable if he en- 
listed in favor of the strongest party. His frequent 
correspondence with the English officers and sol- 
diers who occasionally visited his house had entirely 
destroyed every particle of affection for his country, 
and he determined to make known his royalty to the 
strangers who now lodged in his house, in the hopes 
that a splendid reward would be allowed him for his 
promised services. 

The houses in New-England, situated in the coun- 
try, in those days, were generally low, inconvenient 
buildings, without either taste or ornament; and 
very often it was the case that they had a small stoop 
on either side of the front door, in which the owner 
might sit, in the cool of the evening in the summer 
season, and smoke his pipe. Others were without 
this convenience, and had a roof jutting considerable 
over the house, where the residents might secrete 
themselves in the time of danger, or from which, 


upon the savages when they attacked them. Other 
owners, who were apprehensive of being surprised, 
dug a deep moat around their houses, over which 
no one could pass except by a small draw bridge 
which the owner could raise at his pleasure. The 
tavern in which our travellers lodged was somewhat 
similar to the first description. It stood at a distance 
of perhaps between three and four hundred yards 
from the village, and was nearly surrounded with 
out-buildings. There was a pig-sty in one corner, 
a hovel in another, and a barn in another, which, by 
the way, was a far more convenient looking building 
than the tavern. Two or three sorry looking cows 
stood in the yard, chewing their cud, apparently 
without regarding the inclement state of the weath- 
er, and the whistling of the wind, as it proceeded 
over a large barren waste of land, covered with snow, 
was sufficient to sicken a person fond of social life at 
the cheerless picture which here presented itself. 


As it respects the travellers, as soon as they arriv- 
ed they demanded a room and immediately retired. 
The supper which they ordered was soon brought 
up; it consisted of ham and eggs, which, in the 
end, was seasoned with some good wine. After they 
had finished their repast, they drew up a table be- 
fore a warm and sparkling fire, and the youngest 
looking traveller, opening his portmanteau, drew 
forth a large bundle of papers, and then commenced 
examining them. 


In the mean time, the Yankee landlord, who had 
endeavored not to lose an opportunity of speaking 
to his guests, had stationed himself at the door to 
listen to their conversation. His expectations that 
they were English officers had given way to a vio- 
lent suspicion that they were Americans. He had 
heard a villager mention that he remembered to have 
seen one of the travellers in the staff of General 
Washington, and the landlord’s whole attention was 
absorbed in the idea to betray them. But as he was 
not yet sufficiently informed as to their real charac- 
ters, he concluded to wait a short time that he might 
be fully enabled to discover who and what they were. 
He was perfectly well aware that the commander of 
the British army would amply remunerate him for 
his hazardous attempt, and with all the meanness 
and craftiness with which he was gifted, he waited 
an hour at the door—but not a single word could be 
heard from within. 


The clock had already struck ten, and the travel- 
lers had relinquished their writing, and sat watching 
the dying embers. If their attention was arrested 
for a moment, it was owing to the flitful gusts of wind 
which now and then passed by the building and 
shook it incessantly. They remained in this mood 
for a considerable time, till, at length, one of them 
aroused from his reverie, and opening the door, 
called for some wood. The landlord, happy to 
avail himself of so favorable an opportunity to en- 





with easier facility, they might throw scalding water 


the fire, he looked up in the face of the strangers, 
and exclaimed— 

‘* May be ye come from the army, and can give me 
some information respecting the affairs; and you 
know, in the present state of things, we are all anx- 
ious to know how the struggle is going to termi- 
nate.” 

The travellers received this in gloomy silence ; nei- 
ther condescended to notice the question, and turning 
from him, re-seated themselves by the table. The 
landlord, somewhat confused by the disdainful no- 
tice which was taken ofhis question, stood still for 
a few moments, in a state of irresolution whether to 
leave the room or remain. At length his curiosity 
prevailed, and, uninvited, he seated himself. 

In the mean time the strangers had trimmed their 
lamps, and was then engaged in writing. The land- 
lord was eagerly watching every movement of their 
pens. His guests at length became disgusted with 
his curiosity, and after waiting a few moments for 
him to retire, and observing no probability of it, one 
of them exclaimed, regarding him with a fierce and 
angry countenance— 

** What, siz, do you want ?” 

The confusion and consternation of the landlord 
at this abrupt interrogatory may he easier felt. than 
described. He began toregret that he had deferred 
his. project of betraying them so long, and summon; 
ing all his resolution to his aid, he replied— 

** Nothing.” 

“Then you are requested to leave the room,” said 
the stranger, as he surveyed him from head to foot. 
The cowardly landlord trembled at his threatening 
gaze, and was fast retreating, when he stopped, and 
again said, in the dialect of an ill-bred. Yankee— 

** Seems to me you are tarnation proud, not to 
give me no information of the success of King 
George’s troops and the destruction, ofthe rebels,” 
* Who do you call the. rebels ”’ demanded the 
traveller, springing from the table with his face flush- 
ed with virtuous indignation. 

“[—I—I meant—meant no. offence, sir, indeed, 
sir,” replied the landlord, retreating from the per- 
sons of his guests, “but I should think you might 
treat me with decency in my own house. Remem- 
ber, sir, I have a, right-——— 

“[ acknowledge your right, (said the eldest trav- 
eller, who had been a quiet spectator of the scene,) 
but you shall not abuse us, not even under your own 
roof. ” 

As he said this he unfolded a packet of .papers, 
and the landlord, looking forward, discovered the 
name of General Washington affixed to a dispatch. 
“You will much oblige us by leaving the room, 
(said the youngest traveller, rising from his seat, and 
impatient at his delay.) We came not here to so- 
licit your charity, but to obtain shelter for the night; 
and if we pay for it, you are bound to give it.” 





ter, immediately brought it up ; while laying it upon 


As he said this, the landlord attempted to make 
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another excuse, but the stranger, seizings him by the 


No time was to be lost. They both dressed them- 


shoulder, forced him from the room. The landlord, | selves as rapidly as possible, and prepared for the 


incensed at this step, and being already well aware 
of their characters, immediately called up his boy 


and dispatched him full speed for the British camp. | could not hope for assistance. 


He took the liberty to mount him upon one of the 
horses of his guests, and the other he secured in 
such a manner as rendered it impossible to take him 
from the stable. He sent forthe British troops to 
come immediately, for if they arrived too late they 
would alarm the inhabitants of the village. 

After the boy had gone the landlord endeavored 
to think how he might the more effectually secure 
his prisoners. He was determined to revenge him- 
self upon them in a manner that would atone for his 
fancied insults ; and lest they might escape he post- 
ed himself at the bottom of the narrow and winding 
staircase that led to their room, with his gun, deter- 
mined to shoot the first one which made his appear- 
ance. There, for the present, we leave him. 

As for the travellers, they had heard the trampling 
of a horse at the door, but regarding it no more than 
an ordinary interruption to their host, had failed to 
notice it. They sat before the fire till an old unvar- 
nished clock in the room announced the hour of 
twelve, when they prepared to retire to rest. 

“We must start early in the morning, (observed 
the youngest traveller, carelessly pulling off his 
boots,) and I will re-place these papers, to be freed 
from the trouble of doing it then.” 

He soon performed his duty, and extinguishing his 
light, sprang into the bed beside his associate. 

Sleep soon lent its leaden influence to the eyes of 
the weary travellers, and they reposed soundly, till 
one awakened under the horror of a dreadful dream. 
So forcibly had his mind been impressed with some 
dreadful foreboding of trouble, that he immediately 
awakened his brother traveller, and related the whole 
tohim. But he, regarding it only asa common cir- 
cumstance that frequently transpired, noticed it . no 
further than to observe, “he supposed it was all an 
allusion—he had no faith in dreams.” As he said 
this, he again quietly resumed that sound sleep of 
which he had just been broken. 

Not so his associate. He could not reconcile his 
mind to rest. If he closed his eyes for a moment, 
the members of his family were present, warning 
him of danger. He lay some time in this situation, 
and the: arose lightly from his bed and tripped 
to the window. The storm had passed away. The 
moon was high up in the heavens, shining with un- 
rivalled splendour on the broad and white expanse 
of snow beneath. He turned from thence to view 
the river and again beheld the moon’s cold beam 
brilliantly reflected upon its crystal surface. From 
thence he turned his eyes upon the village : all there 
was quiet. The snow, as it gently lay upon the roofs 
of the houses, seemed almost to predict of stillness 
within. It was indeed such a night as would lull the 
most vigilant into a state of security; and he was 
upon the point ofreturning to his bed, blushing at 
his folly, when the glimpse of a few figures, descend- 
ing a far off distant hill, excited his most violent sus- 
picion. He gazed a moment longer, when, satisfied 


that it was no illusion, he sprang to the bed and 
awakened his fellow-traveller. 





worst. If they could awaken the villagers, they 
might be protected; butin their present situation they 
One of the travellers 
rushed to the door, but the landlord had taken the pre- 
caution to fasten it. The truth at this moment flash- 
ed across their minds, that their host was in conspi- 
racy against them. It was too late for them now to 
attempt to flee, and they determined to sell their 
lives at the dearest rate. The figures approached 
them rapidly ; and the moon, as it shone brightly 
upon them, discovered the British uniform. 

The American travellers stationed themselves by 
the door. They preferred death to captivity ; and 
degrading as it was to their proud and noble spirits 
to be taken by surprise, yet they determined to de- 
fend themselves to the last extremity. In a few mo- 
ments the trampling of horses was announced, and a 
party of about twenty men rode up and alighted.— 
The door suddenly opened, and the villanous land- 
lord rushed forth to welcome his friends. 

** Those two officers I mentioned are in that room, 
(exclaimed the landlord, fearfully pointing to the 
window ;) they are in your possession, and if they 
escape now I shall think them greater witches and 
wizards than ever infested the godly city of Salem.” 

“None of your nonsense, but show us the way to 
their rooms, this moment,” exclaimed the command- 
er, with the usual arrogance of the British officers. 

* That I will, but I hope you will reward me for 
the danger I have been at,” said the | mdlord, draw- 
ing in a long breath, and anxiously regarding the 
countenance of the English commander. 

**1 will reward you, you d——d rebel and traitor, 
(answered the officer, impatiently, ) so, come, quick, 
show us the way to their room, or by all the powers 
above, hell shall be your only recompense.” 

To converse longer would have been useless to 
the landlord ; and trembling with fear, he cautiously 
proceeded up the narrow stair-case, followed by the 
English soldiers. When he had got nearly half way, 
his courage failed him, and turning to his followers, 
he said— 

“* There’s the door, and all you have to do is just 
to pull out that stick in the latch, and the American 
officers are your prey.” 

“ Show us the way—take the lead—open the door 
yourself, you d———d rebel,” cried out two or three 
voices below, pushing him forward with the points of 
their bayonets. 

The landlord, terrified lest the noise might awak- 
en his guests, gently pulled the stick from the door, 
and retreating, said to the one next to him— 

“Open the door—now’s your time !” 

The soldier put his hand to the latch, and softly 
opened the door. A flash from a pistol within an- 
nounced the result of his audacity, and he fell a life- 
less corpse at the feet of the affrighted landlord.— 
‘The three first soldiers, incensed at the death of their 
comrade, presented their arms and fired. It was im- 
mediately answered by another report within, and 
two more ruthless Britons demonstrated the unerring 
aim ofthe American officers. The remaining sol- 
diers, appalled at the death of three of their associ- 
ates, waved a moment whether to proceed, and this 
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gave the travellers sufficient time tore-load. But at 
length, urged forward by their commander, and also 
instigated with the hopes of revenge, they beldly 
pushed their way up the staircase, and levelling 
their pieces at the door, immediately fired. It was 
answered in a spirited manner from within, and two 
more were sent to rejoin their comrades in the other 
world. 

' Whilst these events were occurring, the cowardly 
landlord had slunk away in the enfry, atid expecting 
death every moment, if he should be discovered, he 
sprang from his concealment, and attempted to es- 
cape. His flight was so sudden and unexpected to 
the Americans that they had not time to notice him; 
but the report of a musket below announced that he 
had met with his fate. He was shot by a British sol- 
dier, who judged it to be one of the travellers de- 
signing to escape. 

The remaining British soldiers, terrified at the 
thought of again attempting to force the door, re- 
treated to the bar-room, in gloomy silence. Five cf 
their bravest associates had already met their fatc, 
and to attempt to force the door, was certain death. 
The officers held a long consultation how tlicy 
should dislodge the travellers ; at length they con- 
cluded to fire the tavern, and then decamp—to sac- 
rifice, inthe most inhuman manner, two brave Amer- 
icans, to the manes of their departed but mercenary 
comrades. 

Their hellish work immediately commenced, and 
in a few moments the fire burst out from the room 
beneath the travellers, with frightful violence. The 
soldiers had arrayed themselves befure the tavern, 
and kept an incessant fire at the windows. 

The Americans, in their present situation, saw be- 
fore them a death of the most lingering kind. And 
they determined to encounter the danger of another 
skirmish with the British, rather than full a prey to 
the devouring element of fire. They immediately 
proceeded to the lower door, but the precaution of 
the English soldiers had led them to fasten it. 

The fire was at this time raging with violence, and 
had made considerable progress. ‘The rooms on ei- 
ther side of them was on fire, and the nar- 
row entry in which they were was almost filled 
with smoke. They endeavored, with all their 
strength, to open the door, but it was impossible.— 
Hope, the only consolation of the wretched, was al- 
most extinct, and they had bidden a Jast farewell to 
all they loved on earth, when they were aroused by 
a sudden discharge of musketry, and the shouts of 
the Americans, crying “‘ victory !” Hope again re- 
vived—they could contain themselves no longer, but 
grasping the door with renewed efforts, it yielded to 
their strength, and they immediately sprang forth 
upon the ground. ‘The British were fleeing in all 
quarters, and crying for mercy. " 

The travellers had no sooner left the building than 
it fell into one mass of ruins. ‘The flames glistened 
up for a moment with unusual brilliancy, and then 
sunk into a dense, dreary, dark scene of smoke.— 
They had escaped from an untimely death—and 
they were thankful. 

It appeared, upon enquiry, that the villagers were 
alarmed by the fire of musketry. They observed 
the British uniform, and stcaling cautiously along, 
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poured in upon them a tremendous volley. The Fn- 
glish courage failed, at the attack, and immediately 
fled. 

Our travellers proceeded to the village with their 
preservers ; and when the sun had made his appear- 
ance in the morning, Wasainetron and his Av- 
zurantT left the place with hearts impressed with 
thankfulness to the Almighty for his kindness in pre- 
serving them from a dreadful death. cy: 


‘LITTLE MIss.” 


[The following communication, on the ‘incon- 
venience to which /itile women are subject,” (or, in 
other words, ‘* very modest advertisement for a little 
husband,” is copied fromthe Alleghany Democrat, 
by the particular request of a Atle friend of ours.) 

Mr. Editor—Vhat littleriess should give an idea of 
youth, is easily accounted for ; but I cannot see why 
a girl, who is short in stature, should be always treat- 
ed as if she was in leading strings, any more than a 
gentleman who is under-sized should be supposed to 
be just breeched. For my part, 1am turned eigh- 
teen, and consequently have been a woman these 
five years; yet they seem to look upon me as a per- 
fect baby :—I wonder, indeed, they do not cram me 
into a cradle, and feed me with a pap-spoon, With 
my aunt, it is child every word, and every bedy else 
calls me little Miss ; but when they mean to pay an 
extraordinary compliment, thenI am a pretty little 
Lady. When first came down into the country, a 
lady in the neighborhood very civilly invited me to 
come and play with her grand-daughter, who was 
eleven years old ; and a great bulky fellow, who 
was, they said, my god-father, most boisterously took 
me up in his arms, (like Gulliver and his nurse re- 
versed, ) and fell a slobbering and nustling me as if I 
had been actually in swaddling clothes. Our visitors 
never fail to bring fruits and sweet-meats with them 
in their pockets for Miss, and fam constantly insult- 
ed by the civility of your good ladies, who are for 
loading me with slices of rich plum or seed cakes of 
their own making. When Isit down to the table, | 
am helped very. sparingly of the meat, as if they 
thought I had not cut my teeth; -but my plate is fil- 
led with pudding and pie, which they take for grant- 
ed Miss must be very fond of. When I proposed 
riding a single horse, that was objected to, as no 
poney could be found small enough, and it was even 
debated whether I should be carried hefore or be- 
hind the servant. What vexes me still more, how- 
ever, they seem to measure my understanding by 
my person ; and as I am no bigger, they conclude 
me as ignorant as a child ; consequently their con- 
versation with me is most trifling, and often borders 
on the dialect of the nursery. One gentlewoman 
was astonished to hear I could write ; and another, 
upon my reading a common article out of a newspa- 
per, thought, indeed, I read mighty well for my age. 
In a word, sir, (or in short, if you please,) I meet 
with so many of these impertinences, that I am quite 
sick of them. The only remedy I can hope for is, 


to find some one compassionate enough to wn-Miss | - 


me, and make a Woman of me, by making me a 
Wife. Iam, &c. 


SINGULAR ADVENTURE. 
Some fifteen or twenty years ago,a man and his 
wife, then considerably advanced in life, settled in 
the town of Duanesburgh. They were in very indi- 


| gent circumstances at that time, and like many oth- |- 


ers who had commenced the world with better pros- 
pects, have held their own remarkably ever since, 
supporting a small family, by the precarious trade of 
basket-making. The woman was a native of the 
West-India Islands, and a widow before she married 
her present husband. Herappearance and manners 
plainly showed that she had seen better days, and she 
often told her neighbors that she had wealthy connex- 
ions, and property of her own, in her native country. 
The neighbors, of course, gave very little credit to 
this story. About six years since, however, the old 
lady, having carefully laid by ten or fifteen dollars, 
took her departure, unaccompanied by any one, for 
the West-Indies. Weeks, months and years had 
passed over, but there came no tidings of the old la- 
dy. She had almost ceased to exist in the recollec- 
tion of her nearest neighbors—the old man, her hus- 
band, had given her up for lost ; and, it is said, had 
long since began to cast his eyes about among the 
plump widows and antiquated damsels of the neigh- 
borhood, fearing that he might be under the necessity 
of supplying the place of his long absent, and, per- 
haps, deceased wife, (for he waxed old, and did not 
love to be alone,) when, one day last week, while the 
old man sat cogitating on the subject, at his cottage 
door, a beautiful carriage drove up and made a halt— 
the door opens—the steps are let down—and, lo! 
out jumped the old lady, dressed in “ silks and 
sateens,” plump into the old man’s arms ! 
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DOROTHY SHORT. 


LINES, 


Occasioned by the death of Mrs. Cornelia Harding, 
wife of Mr. Albert Harding, of this town, by a cor- 
respondent of the R. I. Republican. 

Yes, from thy once soul-cheering eye 
The last kind ray has fled ; 

Thy voice has breath’d its latest sigh— 
Cornelia, thou art dead. 


And gazing on thy lifeless frame, 
Full hearts are gushing free, 

As if they wish’d to die away, 
Since life was not for thee. 


To think of all that once thou wast, 
And all that thou art now, 

When the last look of life has past, 
Forever from thy brow : 


No wonder that our bosoms swell— 


Ne’er did a lovelier spirit dwell 
Than that which shone in thine. 


And favoring Nature ne’er bestow’d, 
Of beauty, purer rays, 

Than those which o’er thy features flow’d, 
Charming the raptur’d gaze. 


Thine was a wit whose playful dart 
Was never thrown in pride ; 

For gentle was the gen’rous heart 
That did its arrows guide. 


The world saw this—but, oh ! for those 
Who knew thy dearer worth, 

How can they, aching with their woes, 
Consign thee to the earth. 


Tis done, ’tis o’er, and past relief, 
Her burial tears are shed ; 

Yet, oft we ask, in musing grief, 
Cornelia, art thou dead ? 





Mrs. Hunter, a Lady lately deceased in England, 
has left a volume of Poems, highly valued in her na- 
tive country. The annexed remarks, and the verses 
which follow, are extracted from the Monthly Maga- 
zine : 

Her lines, entitled ‘‘To my daughter, on being 
separated from her on her marriage,” struck us as 
most touchingly pleasing. When we conceive a 
mother, of sensibility, addressing her child on such 
an occasion, Poetry seems to perform a hallowed of- 
fice ; and unpretending as this little strain is to the 
character of originality, it still affects us with the 
truth and pathos of maternal feeling. 


Dear to my heart as life’s warm stream 
Which animates this mortal clay, 
For thee I court the waking dream, 
And deck, with smiles, the future day ; 
And thus beguile the present pain 
With hopes that we shall meet again. 


Yet will it be, as when the past 

Twin’d every joy, and care, and thought, 
And o’er our minds one mantle cast 

Of kind affections finely wrought ? 
Ah, no! the groundless hope were vain—~ 
For so we ne’er can meet again. 


May he who claims thy tender heart 
Deserve its love as I have done ; 
For kind and gentle as thou art, 
If so, beloved, thou’rt fairly won. 
Bright may the sacred torch remain, 
And cheer thee till we meet again ! 
; COURTSHIP, 
By Mrs. Carey, authoress of “ Lasting Impressions,’’ 
a celebrated Novel, lately published in London. 
When Baldwin first woo’d, I said No, I confess, 
Because I had heard people say 
That the men were so nice, if too soon we said Yes, 
_ They with scorn would our frankness repay. 


So I blush’d and look’d down— 
Nay, endeavored to frown, 





For in a mortal shrine 


And cri’?d—“ Go ! you but mean to deceive me ;”’ 
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But he smil’d when I said 
I ne’er meant to wed, 
And protested he did not believe me. 


Then next he renewed his professions of truth, 
I tried, but in vain, to say No; 

For I thought it a pity to frown on the youth, 
When a smile could such pleasure bestow. 


So I held out my hand— 
But said, “ pray understand— 
If hereafter you slight or deceive me, 
Though sorry to part, 
I shall not break my heart :” 
He smil’d, and seem’d to believe me. 


THE WANING OF YOUTH. 

[The following lines obtained the premium offer- 
ed by the publisher of the Rural Repository, printed 
at Hudson, N. Y. (noticed in the Museum some time 
since,) for the best piece of Miscellaneous Poetry.— 
It was written by William Piatt, of that city.) 


Oh, ye who have danc’d to the gay violin 
And revell’d in luxury’s arms, 

And dream’d all the pleasures were true ye could 

win— 

That the world was a picture of charms, 

When the bright sun of youth o’er the pure azure sky 
Shone tranquilly, brilliant and clear, 

Say, have ye ne’er breath’d, as youth wasted a sigh— 
Or shed, for its waning, a tear ? 


Or were all the dreams that young fancy had wrought, 
Of truth, but the shadow alone ; 
Or have the fond pleasures that wealth might have 
brought, 
As fleet as on Eagle wings flown ? 
I ask of the gay, who yet throng the wide halls 
Where the splendor of pomp is display’d— 
Where the soft music thrills, in the scene-pictur’d 
walls, 
By the pennyless artist portray’d. 


I ask of the gay—they will answer me not, 
For they tremble the truth to reveal ; 
And they haunt the saloon, and the rose-wreathed 

grot, 

Lest its weight on their bosoms should steal : 
Yet the time may arrive when their soft happy hours, 
Like the dew from the noon’s sun have past, 
And memory paints, with its quick vivid powers, 

The joys they have known for the last. 


Oh ! the pleasures of life are its dreams of the morn, 
For its cares with our ages increase ; 

And the light youthful heart may be stung by a thorn 
That shall mar its futurity’s peace ; 

And the wealth that has flatter’d the hopes. of the gay 
May be lost for a moment’s delight ; 

Yor the sun of the morning, and brightness of day, 
Are succeeded by shadows of night ! 





+ TAKE BACK THY ROSY WREATH. 
[The following beautiful Song, from the pen of 
Mrs. Muzzy, of N. Y. has been set to music by Mr. 
Gilfert, and sung with great effect by Mr. Keene, at 


thor of the Song lately published, “ I left thee where | 
I found thee, love.’’] 


Take back, take back thy rosy wreath, 
And bind it on some gayer brow ; 

The anxious eye that droops beneath 
Would make it seem but mock’ry now. 


Take back thy roses, gay and fair, 
The chaplet is not meet for me ; 

This pallid cheek, so bleach’d with care, 
A sad, sad contrast offers thee. 


Take back thy gift—some lighter heart 

May prize thy wreath of blooming flowers ; 
To me they but a pang impart, 

Recalling earlier, happier hours. 


Take back thy dewy gems again, 
While o’er my brow I see them wave ; 
It seems like decking victims slain, 
Like twining garlands o’er a grave. 
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NOVEL SPECULATION. 

It is stated in the Rochester Telegraph, that a 
knight of the Gallipot, who resided in the western 
part of that State, finding that the call for his wares 
grew less and less frequent, by reason of the estab- 
lishment of two or three rival Pestles, in the neigh- 
borhood of his practice, resolved on breaking up and 
pushing his fortunes south. Depositing in his “ Pock- 
mantle” the most sovereign of ull his death-defying 
specificks, Esculapius turned the head of his biped 
towards New-Orleans, where he arrived ‘just at 
that witching time’? when the fervours of a tropical 
sun scarcely require the auxiliary aid of potion and 
lancet, to furnish ample employment for the sexton 
and undertaker. Dr. Blister’s sagacity soon suggest- 
ed a wide field for his science, a most excellent fine 
market for his medicines. A sweeping malady was 
running through the black population of the country; 
and sick negroes, every body knows are poor proper- 
ty ; for their recovery is a thing not to be spoken of. 
The doctor, however, resolved upon trying the po- 
tency of his skill, purchased, “ at very reduced prices,” 
all the sick negroes that he could obtain. And now 
commenced the tug of war between Death and the 
Doctor. Death came down upon the patients with 
his train of racking head aches, burning fevers and 
black vomit, upon which the undaunted. Doctor 
opened a tremendous fire of pills, powders, blisters, 
clisters, &c. The conflict was long and stub- 
bornly sustained—the scales now inclining in fa- 
vor of Death, and now for the Doctor, and. then 
standing so precisely poised so as to render it diffi- 
cult to determine whether the poor Africans bad or 
had not obtained their freedom. At length, howev- 
er, nature and the pill-box triumphed. In the course 
of a few days the Doctor’s patients exchanged their 
dingy, copper colored countenances, for faces of 
clear jet biack ; and within as many wecks, he ap- 
peared in the market with a drove of as fine hale 
looking slaves as ever groaned under a driver’s lash ! 





a late Concert in that city. Mrs. Muzzy was the au- 


to their cost, and the Doctor, throwing the remairider 


of his ‘* physic to the dogs,” has returned with a com- 
fortable fortune ! 


SOMETHING NEW. 


It is said that a preacher, in New-Hampshire, not 
long since, recommended, in one of his public dis- 
courses to the young gentlemen, to spend more of 
their time in the company of the young ladies.— 
Whether these young sisters had made complaint of 
the absence of the gentlemen, to their pastor, we 
know not. 




















In Pawtucket, Mr. Leander H. Boggs, to Miss Sa- 
rah Ann W. Keath—Mr. Samuel C. Colleyr, to Miss 
Mary Taber. 

In New-Bedford, on Wednesday last, by Rev. Mr. 
Holmes, Mr. John Southwick, of Fall-River, to Miss 
Eleanor Cooke, daughter of the late Captain Isaac 
Cooke, of Tiverton. 

In Rehoboth, on Tuesday evening last, by Allin 
Hunt, Esq. Mr. Abel Carpenter, Jr. to Miss Abby W. 
Bliss, daughter of Captain Asaph Bliss, all of that 
place. 

At New-York, Mr. Thomas T. Hogg, to Miss Eliza 
Hurry. 

There was a Hogg, chas’d by a dog, 

Which put him ina flurry— 
He sought relief, from care and grief, 
And found it in a Hurry. 




















DIED; 

In this town, on Sunday evening last, Thomas 
Abbot, Esq. aged 66. 

On Tuesday afternoon last, Mrs. Hannah Bensley, 
wife of Mr: James Bensley, in her 27th year. 

On Monday morning last, at the Alms House, Mr. 
George Upton, about 21 years of age. 

On Tuesday evening last, Oliver, infant son of Mr. 
William A. Smith, aged: 16 months. 

In. Taunton, Mrs. Haldah W. Wilbour, aged 26, 
wife of Mr. Joseph Wilbour. 











(C7? New subscribersfor.the Lapres Museum can 
have the numbers from the commencement o* the 
volume, at one dollar and fifty cents per annum, by 
paying the same within three months from the time 





The slaves sold at prices which bore no proportion 





of subscribing. 

















